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ABSTRACT 

The descriptions of elementary age children 
representing 42 different social studies classrooms and the ways in 
which social studies is conducted in their classrooms are presented. 
In interviews children were asJced to describe what happened on a 
day-to-day basis in their social studies classes; what they liked and 
dislilced about social studies and why they ii)ced or dislike-* it; what 
they would li)ce to do more often and what they would like to do less; 
and anything else they would change. From the interviews eight 
distinct protocols for social studies instruction emerged: (1) 
"Teacher Reads"; (2) "Students Read"; (3) "Lecture/Discussion"; (4) 
"Correct, Read, Complete"; (5) "Packets"; (6) "Outlining"; (7) "Copy 
the Notes"? and (8) "Varied Activities." It was found that almost all 
of the protocols were primarily involved with the passing of factual 
information—usually, if not exclusively, from the social studies 
text. It is not surprising, therefore, that nearly half of the 
children interviewed said they disliked social studies and nearly a 
third said social studies was their least favorite subject. A 9-item 
list of references is included. (DB) 
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Childrtn'* Description* o4 Social Studies 



St«ph«n E. Hornst«in 
St. Cloud St«tt University 

November 1990 

The descriptions that comprise the bulk O'f this article 
come from interviews with over elementary age childreny 
representing 42 different classrooms regarding their 
perceptions of social studies and the conduct of social 
studies in their classrooms. The interviews wtre conducted 
<by the author and several graduate students) with children 
in grades one through six during the summers of 1985, 1986 
and 1990. During the interviews children were asked to 
describ* what happened on a day-to-day basis in their social 
studies classes; what they liked and disliked about social 
studies and why they liked or disHXed it; what they would 
like to do more often and what they would like to do less; 
and anything tise they would change. They were also asked to 
describe the content they study, the uses they s«e for tht 
content, and tht types of questiions they are asked. 
Ttachers were also asked to complete a short quest ionai rt 
describing social studies instruction in their classrooms. 
This paper will focus primarily on th« descriptions children 
provided of their social studies classes. 

The interviews w«re then read and categorized based on 
the types of things the children described teachers and 



students doing. From thts* data •iii*rg«d •ight distinct 
protocol*! for social studits instruction. Th»s« 
descriptions «r» limited by th* fact that th« classrooms 
w«rt not selected randomly | we worked witii children we knew 
or in school buildings, to which we already had access. The 
descriptions are also limited by the relatively small size 
of the sample. For the most part statistical data has been 
omitted as It would mean little in this context. Finally, we 
need to remember that these are descrptions through 
children's eyesy this is both their power and their 
limitation. Still, these descriptions provide a 
fr ighteningly familiar portrait of social studies 
instruct Ion . 

The eight protocols are described as followsi 

Protocol One *Teacher Reads* » In these classrooms a 
typical social studies lesson focuses on the teacher reading 
the text aloud. 

Protocol Two 'Students Read* i A typical social studits 
lesson focus on students reading the text, either silently 
or aloud, followed by a period of time to work on the 
workbook or answer questions from the text. 

Protocol Three 'Lecture/Pi scussi on* » A typical social 
studits lesson consists of a lecture followed by teacher 
directed questioning about the content covered. 

Protocol Four "Corrtct. Read. Complete*! A typical 
social studies lesson consists of corrtcting the assignment 
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given th« previous day, students reading the text silently 
foil owed by time to work on the assignment due the next day. 

Protocol Five " Packets - t In these classrooms social 
studies instruction consists of students ccxnpleting packets 
of worksheets using the textbook as their primary source of 
information. 

Protocol Six ' Outl inino 'i Social studies instruction in 
these classrocxns focuses on students outlining chapters from 
their textbooks. 

Protocol Seven "Copy the t4ntm%» t A typical social 
studies lesson consists of students copying the teacher's 
notes from the blackboard 

Protocol Eight "Varied Ac t i v i t i es ' i In these classrooms 
instruction varies to such a large degree that a typical day 
does not exist. 

The standard textbook and worksheets and/or workbooks 
were used in social studies in all of the classrooms 
studied. All of the protocols also employ a variety of 
other methods from time to time. These include (but are not 
limited to> viewing movies or filmstrips, guest speakers, 
writing reports and going on field trips. In a number of 
classrooms teachers typically employing one protocol would 
occasionally use another protocol as well. 

The findings concur with most other national studies 
and indicate that commercially produced social studies 
textbooks were the dominant instructional tool. These data 
do not support the contention that a teacher dii^ected lesson 



follMvd by A rtcitation period Art th« most comnonly used 
ttchniquts (Sh*v«r, Davis & Htlburn, 1979). In over 60'/, of 
tb* clasftrocms rtprt»*nttd social studits was character i xtd 
by th» "Correct , R«ad, Complttt' protocol <Protoco1 Four). 
Tiiis supports Stodo1si(y's (i988> conttntion that t*ach*rs 
oftsn ignore both th* *cor«* and "optional" ttaching 
suggestions in th* ttachtr's manuals, particularly 
act ivi tits which includt mort activt approachts than art 
typically sttn in thtst classrooms. Ont should not bt 
surpristd that ntarly hal-f of tht childrtn inttrvitwtd said 
thty disUktd social studits and ntarly a third rtporttd 
social studits to bt thtir Itast fauoritt subjtct. 

Tht protocols art similar in many rtsptcts. Almost all 
of thtm art primarily involvtd with tht passing of factual 
information. For tht most part tht information camt 
primarily! if not txclusivtly from tht social studits ttxt. 
Thtrt is no tvidtnct that studtnts had any choict in tht 
mattrial studi td or tht manntr in which it happtntd. In 
gtntral > tht patttrn of a timt for passing information, 
tithtr by tht ttachtrs or through tht ttxtbook followtd by a 
stt work ptriod was tvidtnt in all of tht classrooms 
studitd. Similarly, all of tht classrooms studitd ustd 
workbooks or workshttts and a social studits ttxtbook to 
somt txttnt. This is consisttnt with most rtstarch on 
classroom practict (Shavtr tt a1 . , 1980, lifitss, 1978, Uilty, 
1977, Stakt ^ Easlty, 1977, JaroHmtk, 1977). In most 
classrooms, studtnts nottd somt work in small groups, somt 



discussion of f««1ings and btl iff-fs, and somt discussion of 
currsnt tv»nts. Th* frtqutncx of th»s» activitjts is 
dtttrmintd by tilt individual ttach«r and doss not appear to 
coincidt with any specific instructional protocol > Thsis 
findings also coincidt with most rtstarch on social studitt 
instruction. In somt casts tht difftrtncts bttwttn tht 
protocols art fairly subtlt. I havt rttaintd th'^iw at 
stptratt protocols in ordr to maintain a grtattr dtgrtt of 
fltxibility in dtscriptions of classrooms and for lattr ust 
in studying what childrtn IIKt and disHKt about social 
studits. Tht ttrm "protocol" implitsmort i^igidity than 
thtst classrooms actually rtvtaltd. I havt chostn this ttrm 
sptcifically for this rtsonanct. Tht dtgrtt to which thtst 
proctdurts art rtptattd on a day-to-day basis makts thtm 
sttm to approach actual protocols. 

Childrtn's Dtscriptions of Social Studits Instruction 
Tht tight dtscriptions which follow art archt- 
typical dtscriptions of tht rangt of instructional protocols 
rtprtstnttd by tht classrooms studitd. Thty art to bt rtad 
stparattly as portraits of sptcific modtis of instruction 
and togtthtr as a compos itt description of how social 
studits is currtntly taught. Tht quotations in tach 
dtscription wtrt includtd for two rtasons. First, thty wtrt 
chostn to rtprtttnt what apptars to bt common practict for 
tach protocol of instruction. Stcond, thtir inclusion givtt 
voict to tht dtscriptions. Thtst dtscriptions comt from 



studtnts and t«ach*rftt I wMi them to rttain th*ir original 
p«rftonal i tl*« and shades of mtaning.^ 

This instructional modtl r«prtstnts only two of th* 
forty-two classrooms studied. Students reported that on a 
typical day the teacher reads the text aloud and then asks 
questions on what was read. One of the teachers in thest 
classrooms did not report reading 

aloud and answered the question "What would happen on a 
normal day?" as follows, 'Reading and discussion, work 
on a worksheet.* Students described a typical social 
studies lesson this ways "She will read out of the book to 
us and when she gets to something important she will tell us 
about it and then she will go on reading.* Another student 
added, 'Then she is done reading and asks us questions. Sht 
gives us worksheets and we do those. There is a day you 
have to hand in the worksheee ts. ' The children report that 
roost of the teacher^'s questions ask them to recall material 
frcsm their textbook. One of the students noted though, that 

Whe quotations included here have been chosen to represent 
the k i nds of statements made by children about different 
areas. In some cases some children may have reported the 
opposite opinion to that reported in the quotation as well. 
In all cases the quotes are presented verbatim. In cases 
where editing is indicated only material not germain to the 
topic being discussed has been eliminated. 



th» t««chtr askvd, "LIKt if w* «gr»« or wt think »om«thjn9 
is good.* 

Th« «tudtntft rtport»d that th»rt rtallx w«rt not 
■»p»cl*l" or "dlff^rtnf d*y« in social studies although tht 
teachtr rtporttd using tcUvision occasionally. 
Protocgl Twgf Kids R>ad 

Protocol On* and Protocol Two difftr primarily in that, 
in th« latttr children r«ad th« ttxt, •ither aloud or 
siUntly, rathtr than having it rtad to th»m. Thus th«ir 
roU in th« classroom is somtwhat lass passive than tha rola 
o-f children in Protocol Ont classrooms. 

One studtnt dsscribad htr Protocol Two social studies 
class this wayi "He would give us our reading assignment 
and then he would give us a bunch of activities and we would 
do it... they Just ask you questions about what you read and 
what you saw in the pictures. Sometimes we would discuss 
what we read.* 

A student in a classroom where the text is read aloud 
described her classroom saying, 

Ue usually take notes on what we read. Ue read a 
paragraph and then we talk about it and discuss 
it and if we have questions we win go over that 
and we take notes to help us on the test. Ue 
take turns reading out loud and then when we ge^ 
to the end of the chapter we do the book things, 
the questions on it, we can use our notes -for 
that, and usually have a map to do and then we are 
all done. 

As both of the children quoted described, there is some 
discussion of the material in the text although it seems to 
consist mainly of the teacher asking recall questions about 



th« material Just r*«d. On« studtnt said, "Ult would talk it 
ov*r and sh« would ask us what wt rtad and what w* l«arntd 
about.* Anothar rvcalltd, "...if wa wtro discussing tha 
pilgrims or semt thing ha would ask mayba whtrt thay 1 andtd 
and what aiss th«y wars call ad and why thax wtnt to 
America.* A third studant nottdi *8ht doasn't ask us 
qutstions. Not much at laast. Tht papars ask us about 
c1 imatt . . .or th«y 

giva us vocabulary words and thay ask us things about 
sptcial citits and stuff.* 

Tha way children in Protocol Two classrooms dascribad 
what thair taachers do during social studlas class daptndad 
on whether the text was read aloud or silently. A child in 
a classroom where tha text is read silently said *She^ll 
read when she tells us to read. Then she'' 11 talk it over 
with us. Maybe she'll make up a worksheet or something like 
that." 

In classrooms where the text is read orally the teacher 
clearly takes a more active role. In one of these 
classrooms the teacher *... reads with us and watches to see 
if the kids are paying attention .. .asks us questions.* 
Children in all Protocol Two classrooms reported that their 
teacher *helped us along,* answered or asked questions, or 
worked at his/her desk. For tha most part, teachers 
described what they do in approximately the same way as 
their students, however, none of the teachers mentioned 

working at their desks. 
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In Protocol Thr»» cUssrooms tht t»ach«r is cUarly tht 
Min actor although children do takt a mort activt roU than 
in »om» of th« oth«r mod«1s, H»rt, th* ttach*r int*rpr*tt 
th» material In tht t»xt for fttudtnts in a Itcturt format. 
Chlldrtn In Protocol Thr«» classrocamft character izt what 
happen* a» the teacher "talking about social »tudie»." A 
'discussion period" consisting mostly of recall questions 
based on the text or "lecture" follows. Most research on 
discussion would call this activity recitation (Oal 1 6t Gall, 
197^1 Dillon, 1984| Stodolsky et al . , 1981). 

A particularly verbal student described her Protocol 
Three classroom this wayt 

She gives us a preview of what we are going to be 
doing in class and we start talking about it — tht 
minor points at the beginning — and then we really 
get into it, Ue always have paper and pencil so 
we can take notes because we always get a lot of 
notes and then basically at the end she sort of 
ties it up and then starts again the next day..,. 
We have questions at the end of each part we 
read... and then we have a social studies workbook 
where we get about two pages every other week or 
every irjeek. 

Not all of the Protocol Three classrooms are as 
strongly geared toward note taking as the one just 
described. A student from another classroom said, "Wtll we 
usually talk about way back in history as the 1850's..,.We 
read and talk and somehow we get into weird 
conversations..." A third student > when asked to describe 
his social studies class, said, "We don't do much. The 
teacher talks for a long time about the Civil Uar... about 
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quarter a'fttr wt start rtading our books... tht h«s a girl 
that can rtad pr*tty faat....th*n aha asks quastiona.* Aa 
tha quotationa dtmonatrata i inatruction in Protocol Thr«t 
claaarooma ia not all lactura and diacuaaion. Students 
report uaing the ttxtbook ofttn (if not tverxdax) and 
aomatimta having workbook pagta to do aa wtll. A% in moat 
claaarooma, atudenta occaaionallx ar* aaaignad library 
raaaarch projects. Student a in Protocol Three claaarooma 
describe their teachera as "talking about stuff or "talking 
with us" during the lecture/ discussion period and 'doing 
something at her desk" or "doing his work" aa well aa 
answering queationa when students are working on 
assignments. Teachers^ deacriptiona of their aocial studies 
claaaes were very aimilar to thoae of the students. One 
teacher wrot*, "Due to the fact that tha readability of the 
text is above most students in my claas, I paraphrase the 
lesson." Notably, two of the Protocol Three teachera 
mentioned social studies and history as subjects in which 
they were particularly intereated. Moat aocial atudiea 
reaearch on classroom practice cites lecture/discussion as 
the moat common method of aocial studies instruction at all 
levels (Shaver et a1 . , 1980} Wiley, 1977| Ueias, 1978). 
However, this particular model represents only four of the 
eighteen claaarooma atudiad. 

PrgtffCgl PgWri Correct. Read. Complete 

Very little direct teaching of aocial studies occurs in 
Protocol Four classrooms. On most daya, atudents correct 
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tht previous dax'^s Mork, rtport th«ir gradtt to th* t**ch*rf 

diftcufttt th« ntxt assignmtnt, ftlltntly r«ad th« assigned 

portions of tht tsxtbook, and thsn begin working on tht 

Assignment due the next dsy. The teacher conducts class and 

assigns work* but the content and activities come from the 

text or the workbook. Students de<«cribed their social 

studies class somewhat like thist 

Ue usually get out our assignments and we correct 
our assignments first. And then she will talk 
over the assignment that is going to be dut 
Wednesday . First she will tell us our assignments 
and then she kind of explains how to do it. Then 
she usually tells us Just to go to worky and then 
we i^ill start to work. 

Another student added, 'Sometimes we will talk a little 

about our score. (4e have the social studies workbook, 

sometimes we get pages in that. Then we have a hard < cover) 

book and there is questions at the end of the chapter. Wt 

read those and answer them." Students reported playing 

games or doing library research projects on special days in 

Protocol Four classrooms. Students in these 

classrooms do not perceive their teachers to be particularly 

involved with teaching social studies. A typical answer to 

the question 'What does your teacher do during these times?" 

was "She makes sure that everybody is working on their 

assignments and she gives us a lot of work and she asks for 

any questions. A lot of times she goes in the teachers' 

lounge.* Teachers' cescr iptions also support this model 

answering the question *Uhat would happen on a normal day?" 

somewhat like thisi "Correct assignments, record scores. 
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discuss rvtding assignintnt, Introduce ntw assi gnmtnts, show 
f i Imstrip-f Mm or activity.* 

Wh»n thtrt is discussion, children rsport that roost of 
ths questions art rtcall questions bas«d on th» mattriat in 
th» ttxt. Again, this is probably mort accurately calUd 
rtcitation than discussion. 
Protggg^ FiVtf Packets 

The main social studies activity in Protocol Five 
classrooms is completing worksheets. Usually a number oi 
worksheets are assigned at one time. Students call them 
•units" or "packets." Packets contain, with some variations 
-from class to class, vocabulary activities, questions to be 
answered and maps to be filled in. The textbook is 
sometimes read silently sn class, and there is occasional 
discussion of the worksheeets. In some 

of the classrooms, library research reports are a part of 

the packets, In others they constitute separate assignments. 

Students describe Protocol Five classrocxns this wayi 

■He gives us units to do, there are questions, reports, 

maps. We will read a couple pages In the book. Then we 

will take time to work on our unit." Another student 

described what she did with her "uniti" 

There are about twenty-f!ve of them (worksheets), 
about three maps and we have to do the worksheets 
which are questions about the books and countries 
and maps. Ue have four social studies books. 
Sometimes it tells you to use your Mexico book and 
sometimes one of the other books, but other times 
it is easier to find them in the book they don't 
tell you to use. (Ii why?) They want you to have 
to look harder. 
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Only on« o-f th« Protocol Fiv» t»«chtr« rvspondtd to th« 

qu«stionn«jr«. Although h* did mvntion units as « part of 

his classroom rout in*, th»y wtr* not as important as 

tsxtbook rsading and a *guidtd 1 tsson .. .usually basad on a 

country." Ht also dascrlbad inttrprating tha taxt for 

studants. Tha studants in this classroom dascribtd soma of 

thasa activitias but thair amphasas wara on complating 

"units." Protocol Fiva classroom studants dascribad thair 

taachars as doing thair own work or monitoring studants 

whan thay ara not conducting class or making assignmants. 

Ona said, "(ha) Just kind of sits thara and watchas 

avarybody, makas sura thay don't talk.' Anothar, mora 

varbat studant said, 

If ha is Just tailing us about somathing ha will 
sit up bahind his podium and look around to saa 
who is talking and not doing what thay ara 
supposad to ba doing. But if ha has assignad 
somathing and ha is Just watching tha class ha 
will put gradas into tha computar. Ha' 11 do that 
soma tf mas and 9V9ry onca in a whila ha will look 
up and around to saa who is talking. 

Thara saams to ba littla discussion ii Protocol Fiva 

classrooms. Whan thara is, it usually focusas on racal 1 of 

factual information. Studants dascribad quastions lika 

"Ulhara was Aba Lincoln born.' Anothar notad, "Ha will most 

likaly Just ask about what our subjacts ara unlass it is ona 

of his army storias." Ona studant' s immadiata answar to a 

raquast for an axampla of tha kind of quastion bar tachar 

would ask in tha social studias was, "Wara you talking?' 

Protocol Sixt Outnnino 
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On a noriMl dax, fttudtnt* in Protocol Six classrooms 

«p*nd most o-f their social studits period outlining stations 

of th* t*xtbooi(. Ont of ths students interviewed described 

her social studies class this May: 

Ue usually have to take out our social studies 

books and open to a certain page. And then talk a 

little bit and then outline the unit. 

1 1 Do you read to yourself or outloud? 

It^s kind of both. We read mostly by ourselves. 

It's really important to read outloud. 

Another student added, "He wants to outline because when we 

are in seventh grade next year we will have to outline a 

lot.* 

Because this instructional model represents only one of 
the forty-two classrooms studied it is impossible to make 
many other generalizations about it. 

Children in this particular classroom saw their 

day-to-day social studies instruction much differently than 

their teacher described it. The teacher wrote s 

My approach varies. We may do one or a 
combination of the following! A. Read orally and 
discuss. B. Assign to read certain pages and 
take notes. C. Assign to read and discuss the 
following or I assign to read in preparation for a 
quiz . 

Both students and teacher described having guest speakers, 
watching films, and a variety of other activities happening 
on a regular basis. 

In this particular classroom, the students report that 
at least some of the questions require students to do more 
than recall information. One student recalled, 'we had to 
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think about what th»y would do, stu-ff that wc do that 

comparvm wi th th«m." Anothtr studtnt addad, 

■Yaa, ht mays, 'Do you think tha govarnmant is run right?' 

and you aay yaa.* 

Protocol Savani Cop y tha Not>m 

Tha day-to-day instruct I on in this modal saams to ba 
tha most conaistant among tha classrooms studiad. Tha 
taachar Intarprat* tha matarial and writas notas on tht 
blackboard for studants to copy. A studant dascribad his 
class this Mayt 

Ua taka a1 1 o4 our books and notabooks and than 
tha taachar writas notas on tha board and wa 
writa tham down so wa gat a battar grada on our 
tast . . .somatimas wa gat thraa-paga workshaats 1 ik« 
today and wt work on that and ii wa don't gat it 
dona wa taka i t homa . 

According to studants, tha only break in this routina is an 
occasional 11 brary/rasaarch assignmant. 

Studants parctlva thair taachar to ba Involvad with 
his/har own work aftar lacturing and assigning work. Ona 
studant dascribad what his taachar doas in social studias 
this wayi 'Ha writas on tha board than gradas papars a-ftar 
ha gats dona." Ona o-f taachars confirmad this by noting 
that in an avaraga lasson ha would 'usa notas and 
lactur«/work on workshaats/study guidas- whila studants 
"taka notas or work on workshaats." 

Protocol EiQhtt u^riad Actiuiti>^ 
This instructional modal was tha most difficult to 
Idantify from children's descriptions. Thair initial 
classroom descriptions ware much like those in other 
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classrocxnft. How*v*r, th»y %»wnfd to lack th» d»pth that 
ccsmts from consistent practice. A typical exchangt between 
a student in the Protocol Eight classroom and ryself about 
what happens during social studies class went like thist 

I: Can you tell me what happens during your 

social studies class? On a regular day what 
happens? 

Cs Uiel 1 ^ we read. 

1 1 Anyth I ng el se? 

Ct Ue watch filmstrips. 

I ! Anything else? 

Ci Ue talk a lot. 

It is only through further probing that the variety of 
practice in this classroom appears. Matching moutes or 
filmstrips, field trips, research projects, working with the 
computer, hands-on activities such as making models or 
dioramas, and reading and discussing the textbook are all 
regular parts of social studies instruction in this 
classroom. It is probable that discussion, reading of the 
textbook and watching filmstrips are more common than the 
other activities listed. As exemplified by the preceding 
quote, <.hi1dren didn't vo'unfi.er much desM.ription of a 
typical day. I suspect that activities are so varied that a 
typical day doesn't exist. 

Unlike all other classrooms in this sample, social 
studies does not appear to consist of a lecture/ discussion 
or reading/discussion period followed by a set work period. 
Instead when asked what their teacher does during social 
studies students replied, •She watches the filmstrip and 
then she has a discussion on the filmstrip to make sure we 
were watching." Another student replied, "She just asks 
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qutfttions." Still, based on studtnts' d»»cr lptlon«, th» 
qutfttions apptar to b« mostly At th# rtc*l 1 Itvtl. 

Th» Protocol Eight classroom tvachsr's descriptions 
con-firmtd th* childr«n^s observations, A normal day was 
describsd this way, "W» ust ttxtsZ-f I Imstrlps/TV prosriT.s and 
hawt discussion, wt hawt a lot of th«m (special days)... 
Chin«ss N»w Ytar w «at , St. Davids Day w» tat-.-fisld trips 
(naturalization c#rtmonits, visit with congr*ssman-wh«n In 
town.)' Th» t»ach»r also nottd that having a specific daily 
routine would bt boring. 

Summary 

The portrait of social studies created by these 
descriptions is not pretty. Curriculum and instruction 
seem to be focused solely on the transfer of information. 
Most <if not all) of the larger goals upon which social 
studies are predicated, (ie decision making, citizenship) 
are missing entirely. Most of the other initiatives within 
social studies, such as the social sciences, current events, 
global or mul t i ~cu1 tural awareness, and inquiry of any sort 
are also absent from these descriptions. 

It is not surprising that more than half of the 
children interviewed dislike social studies. From the bases 
of their description there really isn't very much here to 
like. From children's vantage point these classrooms are 
about Information transfer) If we indesd have larger goals 
they certainly are not being communicated to these children. 
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If «• vducators w» wifth to «chi*v« mor* than rott 
mtmor izat Ion of information w« must civarly tlucidat* our 
9oa1s to chlldrtn, to partnta and to othtr aducatera, and w» 
must dffvalop viabi* atratcgi** for halping t«ach«rs and 
atud*ntft r*ach th*sa goal*. 
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